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He, one summer, took his whole fami-|jhim to his lodging ; accommodated him|leyes, and said that she was going appren- 
ly into the west of England to a beautiful |}with some of his appare) ; and desired to tice toa milliner, for she never would be 
and romantic watering-place, where they |/hear his story. ‘ Nay,” said Optimus,||my. wife, changed as she was in person 
were all delighted with the adjacent||‘‘tell me first what situation I find youland in fortune. JI dried up her tears, | 





Truth severe, by fiction drest.—Garav- 


country ; and, as Pessimus could notjin! How are you going on in the|jand told ber the change was a very lucky 
spare so much time from business as his||world?”’ Pessimus, who always felt ajione, for that I loved her better than 









OPTIMUS AND PESSIMUS; 
OR THE TWIN BROTHERS. 


Orrimus and Pessiinus were brothers 
——but brothers in blood alone, not indis- 
position. Optimus, even in his swaddling 
clethes, was seldom or ever known to 
ery; and, though they came into the 
world on the same day, Optimus smiled 
many weeks before his brother. Mo- 
thers, who-know how truly engaging are 
the smiles of an infant, will not be sur- 
prised at the early preference the mother 
of these twins gave to Optimus : though 
sloved Pessimus also with a very 
ection ; which indeed he seem- 
ire, for he was always crying, 
and she imagined that he could not be in 






health. 


In childhood the same difference of 
disposiiion continued. Optimus was de- 
lighted with every new plaything, and 
seemed to receive amusement from every 
citcumstance that occurred. 
hilarity continually animated his face : he 
nexer seemed to make any particular 
but she came o 
her own accord, and presented herse 
to him. Pessimds on the contrary was 
seldom diverted, and never delighted : 
he looked on his playthings with scorn ; 
threw them arvay in disgust, or gave 
them to Optimus; and then, seéing 
how happy bis brother was with them, 
cried to have them back again. 

The. parents of these boys both dying, 
their maternal grandfather, a man who 
had been a sailor, and who was pleased 
with the gay honesty of Optimus,.adopted 
him, and declared his intention to provide 
for him. The old man was not rich, but 
the father of Optimus had died quite 
poor ; it was therefore fortunate cir- 
cumstance for the boy. Pessimus how- 
ever was still more fortunate. 
who had made a large fortune in a very 
respectable mercantile line, and who had 
took Pessimus into his 
house ; initiated him inte the mysteries 
of commerce; and, charmed with his 
sersegs and refiéctihg turn, so unasval in 
His: , ave him every reasonable 
ould make him his heir. 

: @ptimus, whom his grandfather could 
Rot support in idleness, went to sea: 
having very few:opportunities of cultiva- 
ting, much sfrfendship with his brother, 
, attended so closely to bu- 
-sinese{tihgt he gave himself very litle 
concern abott;anay thing that passed be- 
_ yond the Exchange. His uncle died, 
e and all his*mergantile <oncerns, all his 
|: FF gextended mierest devolved on Pessimus. 
‘"# Riches flowed“in from every quarter 


search after 


no. children, 


PMybuag man 
hope that he 
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eyp, ind 


offe to hit: 


haj/piness. -Every tMing smiled—except 


Pessimus ! 


A look of 


An uncle 






n on Change than Pessi- 
gain of consequence was 


wife and children wished to pass in this|/relief in giving vent to complaint, ex-llever, since she had shewn mé more of 
delightful spot, he left them there with|| plained to bis brother the state of hie af-||her goodness of heart. 1 had a grent 
a promise to return and fetch tem at aj/fairs ; and descanted on the uncertainty |ideal of trouble to persuade her now but 
stated period. The sudden influx of|jof all mercantile connexions ; the fre-|\at last | succeeded ; and never was there 
some unexpected business however, de-|/quency of bankruptcies ; the pntoward|/a better girl,.or a better wife. The 
tained sim in town longer than the ap-||posture of public events ; the alarming||hundred pounds her father gave her just 
pointed time ; and the weather was be-//state of the popular mind ; the difficulty |/set us up in a small house ; and | bad 
come gloomy, and occasionally stormy,||of settling a number of children in eligible||saved’a tittle money on the whole. I 
befere his return. The very night of|/situations ; the multiplicity of cares that|| made same better voyages*; and | was now 
his arrival there was a terrible storm :|/harassed and oppressed him ; and, in|coming home with great glee because ! 
and the morning brought with it an ac-|ishort, concluded with the confession,||hope to find my Nancy safely delivered 
mange ray eve Pig — . we that he was far from happy. of her tourth child. We don’t live far 
the rocks ; that the wretche : “| tis »» from hence, brother; and you must pay 
just escaped with their lives, and were repli Galeton? *} boteae dee oi us a visit, and’ see what a sete shdidle 
coming to shore in the different boats}! ii of too much prosperity. I am sorry||'¥® @%e- Now, though I lave lost my 
which had gone out to their assistance. |li144 in circumstances apparently so Hike! ship I have no owners to account to ; 

All the inhabitants, and all the strangers tunate, thou shouldst meet with any and what we have on shore is safe. I’m 
in the place flocked to the shore to see|| jot ois on thy felicity. For my part sound wind and limb, and must set out 
the landing of these unfortunate people ; | have bees a lucky dor ellmy lite! 1 |@ sailor again—that’s all !”’ 

and among the rest Pessimus, and his have no reason to pPonon Fons o fortune ; 
family. He was making a serious and but [ll tell thee my ed When i 
melangholy harangue on the vanity and| went to live with my grandfather, the old 
instability of huwnan pursuits, intermin- gentleman was always talkin so inuch 
gled with many pathetic reflections op ahout the atéanaens + il 3 lif a 

the lamentable situation of these poor||i, .oon sisal the wih donee al os 
sailors, which drew tears from the eyés ing to sea. I made two or three voyages 


of his ag me a Phase under a friend of his, one Capt. Harris ; 
oe cascundell aaa Pe + Die and a good seaman he was as ever reefed 


drenched seamen were taken to different||-: ait.“ “All-ender and dsecipline unde 
houses ; the publicans tapped their best him, L warrant ye! Well, peor fellow ! 


, : : he died of the yellow fever in the West 
ead - a general holiday seemed to be Indies, and I succeeded to the command 


« What insensible, unfeeling mortals !” of the ship. It was at the end of this first 
cried Pessimus ; “ howis my pity thrown} voyage, as captain, that I saw and fell in 
away on wretches who are not awakene. ove ae my ge But her father|town-honse, his increasing opulence, and 
to a sense of their ewn misery!” ~He The he ’ on — reo or Pree jbis irreproachable character, to marvel 
was proceeding in his philippic, when a cece gent pony me ; So | went jat the cheerful felicity of his humble 
second boatful reached the shore ; ani another voyage. In the interval my/iprother. 


‘ grandfather died ; and almost all he had f 
+ gtr ad taeeag ees Sead ee of went with him. I,bad now nothing but From this story we may learn, that 


: : ° '|my ship, and my industry to depend on ; happiness in a great measure depends on 
ore lertard — — > oe but I saw no wha wef should not do disposition ; and that nothing ought to be 
“ Did aba 4 tell 3 that 1 was a lock |very well, and so 1 told my Nancy, Bat cultivated with more_ care thi a cso 
dog ?”” lh see sexsi eggs | she was dutiful as became a daughter ; which will enable a man to look with 
pe then ae his onan te Senaltn bel and though | own I wished to persuade complacency on every accident he may 
brother !. Ps shower of sym vathining her to marry me without her father’s/™meet with ; and nothing more sedulously 
ne ae MN peng syn re consent, yet I loved: her the better for discouraged, than ab inclination to view 
in which he beheld Optimus, es fan, Rhea 3 ae aiiant Monge evefy thing through the darkest medium. 
stripped to his checked shirt and trow-//,, again. * I made a‘pretty good yoyage 
ares rt syeennty net ies ,seting this tume, and renewed my suit to the 

SOS) S08 Pen: nes gentleman ; but he would not hear of! 


iseration in th hetic Be 
Si Coteau taterveqaed a nitegee - He told me plainly, that he designe’ Curious Aneedote.— The Mayor of a 
~ » : 1) 7 nis daughter for somebody else : but this||certain ancieut and respectable Burgh 
Ah, you are the same Pessimus still AN : ; : ; : 
. Nancy assured me in private shonld)(not 100 miles from Norwich) vot half a 
Reserve your pity for those who want! he. ‘Sila seid hee fither aishilic liad im eckson ae 
it: for my part, brother, 1 am happy pyr ese? DE We Sale Aer father mightcentury ogy, called an-ass.mbly of the 
: . have a right to refyse her to me, but Corporation; aud on its being met, be 
and if you could but feel the delig ethiing choeld take ts Tqhenftons i : Acad, * it bok & j 
being safe on shoré"when you had‘éx.|"0ing should make her give her han panes and said, * It een Jong a 
*\\t@ another while her heart was mine. I/|matter of surprise to him, considering the 
pected to be drowned, you would.qwa bade? # ; , 

: ‘ ade’her take courage ; promising to bell length of time since the decease of Queen 
that } rather demand congratulation than} 4, § to tent’ + ead t6ld ther | doubted! A hat th : 
pity !” “ Thou art the strangest fellow !”7| ¢ goer 0 ot, : ne her | doubted vik at t late YES should still be 
Sichdeied Pasieane= * bet. ok. thoul’t ut we should make it out right at} paid her memory of mentioning her name 

‘poageeged: Rays t- I set sail again; and though I)in all public deeds, &c. and he wondered 

lost every thing 7 Let’s discuss Matat . ae et ee 
the ion,”® cried Optimus ; “I feel I have made but an indifferent voyage this time, |jat it the more, as every gentlema: must 
not lost my appetite; Ibave eat npthing eo wae Drerey om to pod si st agree with him, that Ae never had « 
ies nee bor" mcnerdy, mumr fn i Pee 
* . 2 ‘ r, ‘ te B -? he par e- 
Pessimus lifted up his hands and fe proud of her beaut#, now tofd her that hora zalled the ooniahy ‘to make a pro- 
accompanied his brother and his féliéw-|/she might marry her sailor, and be hanged||position, which, from the known loyalty 
sailors to the inn ; saw them fall todmost|if sie would, but a hundred pounds was|jof his worthy brethren, he doulited not 
heartily on a cold round of beef J andjjall“he would give her. The fostane||would be unanimously approved of ; 
eard them express their happin€ss atjiwhich he had meant-for her should go|/namely, that in all’ deeds; charters, and 
their safety in»so many differgnt waysiito hen sister, who was a pretty girl,’ but public papers, belonging to, and issued 
that’ he felt something Jike a sensagl not so pretty as my Nancy had been.|ifrom, the Bargh of——, instéad of the 
envy arise in his bosom. After the -hun-||However, the money bought the girl a!lusual words Anno Domini, for the fature 
ger and 7 of the ~— bictke re = gt i husband ; and when plod Fagen be substituied the words George 

satished, Pessimus took his r ome, Nancy met me with tears in her|| Domini.” 




















































At happiness s0 invincible in the midst 
of so many disappointments, Pessimus 
stared with astonishment: He weut to 
his brother’s house, however, and saw 
his Nancy. He found her plain indeed, 
from the ravages of the small-pox ; but 
she had a face beaming with intelligence, 
and she welcomed Optimus with a smile 
that far counterbalanced his shipwreck. 
ins made his brother captain of * 
one of his own shipsy. and abundantly 
reinstated. his affairs 6n their former 
footing. More than this assistance Opti- 
mus would not accept ; and Pessimus re- 
turned to his magnificent villa, his noble 


























THE GLEANER. — 
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Tis pleasan. through the loop-holes ofretreat 
Yo peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the creat Bat @), anc not feel the crowd 


THE TRAVELLER. | 
| 





NEW YEAR'S DAY IN PARIS. 


On New Year’s Day, which is called 
Le Jour d /trennes, parents bestow por- 
tions to their children, brothers to their 
sisters, and husbands make presents to 
their wives. Carriages may be seen 
rolling through the streets with cargoes of 
hon-bons, souvenirs, and the varicty of et 
ceteras with which little children and 
grown-up children are bribed into good 
humour ; and here and there pastry-cooks 
are to be met with, carrying upon boards 
enormous temples, prgedas, churches, 
aod playhouses, made of fine flour and 
sngur, and the embellishments which 
make Frevch pastry so inviting. But 
there is one street in Paris to which a 
new year’s day is a whole year’s fortune 
—this is the Rue des Lombards, where 
the wholesale confectioners reside ; for 
in Paris every trade and profession has 
its pecnliar quarter. For several days| 
preceding the Ist of January, this street! 
is completely blocked up by carts and) 
wagzos Jalen with cases of sweetmeats| 
for ihe provinces. These are of every| 
form and description which the most sin-, 
gular fancy could imagine—bunches of | 
carrots, green peas, bwots and shoes, lob- 
sters and crabs, hats, books, musical in- 
struments, gridirons, frying-pans, and 
saucepans-—all made of sugar, and colour- 
ed to imitate reality. It would not, per-| 
haps, be an exaggeration to state that the, 
amount expended for presents on new} 
year’s day in Paris, for sweetmeats alone, 
exceeds 500,000 frs. or 20,0001. sterling. 
Jewellery is also sold to avery large! 
amount, and the fancy articles exported, 
in the first week of the year to England) 
and other countries, is computed at one 
fourth of the sale during the 12 months. | 
In Pavis it is by no means uncommon for 
a man of 8,000 or 10,000 francs a year! 
to make presents on new year’s day} 
which cost him a tifteenth part of his in-| 
come. No person able to give must on) 
this day pay a visit empty-handed.| 
Every body accepts, and every ma| 
gives, according to the means which he| 
possesses, kemales alone are excepted 
trom the charge of giving. A pretty wo- 
man, respectably connected, may reckon} 
ber new year's presents at something) 
considerable. Gowns, jewellery, gloves, 
sivckings, and artificial flowers, {ill her 
drawing-room ; for in Paris it is a cus-| 
tom to displiy all the gifis, in order to! 
excite emulation, and obtain as wuch as| 
possible. Atthe palace the new year’s 
day isa complete jour de féte. Every 
branch of the royal family is expected to) 
make handsome presents to the king. | 
For the last six months the female 
branches have been busily occupied in 
preparing presents of their own manu-| 
facture, which will Gill at least two com- 
mon-sized waggons. The Duchess de| 
Berri has painted an entire room of ja-| 





cally, like people who knew perfectly 
the part they acted. Sometimes they 
left off, and kept silent; at others they 


a circleround them ; all these endeavour- the in which each bas contri- 
e:l to out-roar each other, tearing their|/huted its share, the following enumera- 
|| hair, and scratching themselves methodi-jjtion may be satisfactory :—The Grand 


|Opera, or the Royal Academy of Music, 
has given five pieces ; the Theatre Fran- 
cais, 9 ;~the Opera Comique, 14; the 





repeated the praise and great actions of ||Odeon, 16; the Italian Opera, 3; the 
the deceased, and then began their la-|| Vaudeville, 30; the Gymnase Drama- 
mentations afresh. This mock music|jtique, 36; the Varietés, 25; the Gaite, 
|lasted near two hours, when four lusty!|13; Porte St. Martin, 18; the Ambigu- 
negroes entering the house, took the! Comique, 22 ; the Cirque Olympique, 6 ; 
| body, and tied it on a band-barrow made|/and the Panorama Dramatique, 15. But 
|| of branches of trees ; then lifting it on their), what number of active playwrights have 
|shoulders, they carried it through the} been engaged to invent, disguise, “* trans- 
town, running as fast as they could, and||pose or transprose,” this immense mass 
reeling from time to time as if they had/|of dramatic lore? The list exhibits no 
been drunk, with a thousand ridiculous|jless than 148 authors ofdialogue or songs, 
gestures, very suitable to the exclama-|'15 compositors, and 5 choregraphes, or 
tions of the wives of the deceased, and'|inventors of ballets. The most fertile 
the other women who attended the pro-|igenius in this list would appear to be a 
cession. In short, the noise was so||M. Carmouche, who is down for 13 vau- 
great, as would have drowned the loud-|'devilles, perhaps, to use a vulgar pun, 
est thunder. indicating by the baker’s dozen that he 
The parade. being over, the body was||makes his bread by the stage. The class 
taken from the hand-barrow, and depo-||of dramatic authors, though, perhaps, not 
sited in its place ; after which the songs,||the- most necessary, will not be thought 
cries, and extravagancies of the women be-|'the least useful at Paris, when it is stated 





ithe different theatres of Paris during the 


gan again, 


hold two deud bodies: he also stripped 
and skinned a goat, the pluck served to 
make a ragout, of which he and the 
assistants ate; he also caused the fa-! 
vourite wife to eat some, who had no 
great inclination to taste it, knowing it 
was to be her last. She ate some, how- 
ever, and during this repast, the body of 


tatious began again ; and when the Mara-) 
bout thought it time to end the ceremony, 
he took the favourite wife by the arms, 
and. delivered her to two lusty negroes. 
These seizing her roughly, tied her 
hands and feet behind her, and laying 
her on her back, placed a piece uf wood 
on her breast ; then holding each other 
with their hands on their shoulders, they 
stamped with their feet on the piece of 
wood till they had broken the woman’s 
breast. Having half dispatched. her, 
they threw her into the grave, with the 
remainder of the goat, casting her hus- 
band’s body over her, and filling up the 
grave with earth and stones. - Immedi- 
ately the cries ceasing, a quick silence 
succeeded, and every one retired home 
with the greatest composure and uncon- 
cern. 














THE DRAMA. 














—W hilst the Drama bowsto Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precept: and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on heretfortsstil. attend. Haooss 
PARIS THEATRES. 

In the Aliaanac des Spectacles, and 
other publications devoted to the stage, 
appear at this time the oumbers and 
names of all the new pieces played at 








year that has just elapsed, the names of 
their authors, and an accourt of the suc- 





panned pannels, which will be set up: 


in the palace; and the Duchess of Or- 
leans has prepared an elegant screen. 
An Englist. gentleman who was admitted 
suddenly into the presence ofthe Duchess, 
de Berri two months ago, found her, and| 
three of her maids of honour, lying ou 
the carpet, painting the legs of a sct of 
chairs; which were intended for the king) 
on this occasion. 
_ 
FUNERAL CEREMONIES IN GUINEA. 


After the Marabout had examined the’ 
body, says Millar in his geography, and 
declared the persua died a natural death, 
he, with his brethren, took the corpse, 
washed, dried, and then rubbe.! it with) 
fat from head to foot. After this, they 
stretched it ona mat in the middle of the 
house. His wives were placed round it, 


and his favourite t the head, as the post 
efhonour, Several —* mude 


Doring this the Marabout||that their united productions entertain 
made a grave deep and large enough to/|nightly 29,000 people. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


c The proper study of mankind is man. 














MEMOIRS OF JOHN MEURSIUS. 
John Meursius was born not far from 


the great goat was divided into small|\the Hague in the year 1579, aud received 
pieces, broiled and eaten.. The lamen-||the first elements of his education from 


his father, who was an ecclesiastic, and 
taught him the rudiments of the Latin 
language. At the age of seven, he placed 
him at a school at the Hague, where he 
continued four years. He was then re- 
moved to Leyden, where he prosecuted 
his studies with so much industry, that 
when he was twelve, he wrote some 
Latin orations ; and he composed a copy 
of Greek verses, which do honour to 
their youthful author, by the time he was 
thirteen. 

The Greek language was his favourite 
pursuit. At the age of sixteen he deter- 
mined to become a candidate for reputa- 
tion, and published an edition of Lyco- 
phro, the most difficult of the Grecian 
writers, with notes, and a commentary. 
This arduous work was followed by Spi- 
celegium Theocriteum, or notes on Theo- 
critus, which were much admired. He 
then bent his mind to every species of 
ancient literature ; entered into a more 
minute investigation of the Grecian his- 
tory, and examined the remains of anti- 
quity with equal diligence and perseve- 
rance. He next applied himself to poe- 
try, in which his success would probably 
have been greater, if he had improved 
bis natural abilities by thought and appli- 
cation. Yet still he seems to have fol- 
lowed this study with infinite satisfaction. 
He then entered the extensive plains of 
philosophy, and published his book De 
Gloria, in which he painted her, not as 
the schools represent her, but as she 








cess which attended each. If the quaiity 
of this new accession of scenic wealth 
corresponded with its abundance, the! 
dramatic literature of all the rest ef Eu-| 
rope and of the world would be obliged to 
hide its ‘* diminished head.”? From Malta 











it may be added in all the four quarters! 
of the globe (to the exclusion of the de-| 


peared half the number of new piefés| 
which have been exhibited to the admira-| 
tion of the inhabitants of this single city. 
It appears, for example, on a recapitula- 
tion, that the Paris stage has this year re- 
ceived 217 new pieces, of which 8 are 
tragedies, 22 comedies, 122 yaudevilles, 


to the Pole, from Moscow to Lisbon, nay,}to theology. 


appears, liberal and noble, when she 
ronses the mind to pursue the dictates 
of virtue, and points the road to great 
qud generous actions. 

devoted some of his hours of remission 
ture, however, was predominant, and he 
which renders the dark learaing of the 
Eastern empire clearer and more per- 
from choice or necessity, venture to en- 


barbarous ages. So high was the repu- 





19 melodrames, 14 comic operas, and 4 
grand operas: the rest are ballets and 
jeces of various kinds. If our readers 
have any desire to know the names of 
the rival establishments which have been 


Johi Barneveld, whom he styles the 


with the education of his children. 








thus prolific in new entertainments, and 


uring his philological pursuits, he 
His love of Grecian litera- 
published his Glossarium Greco-Barba- 


partment of the Seine,) there has not dp-}rum, “a most elaborate performance, 


spicyous to those elaborate scholars, who, 


tatiog of Meursius at this period, that 


Nestor of the republic, intrusted him 
Ho oe 
remape with them, in the capacity of 
private tutor, for the space of ten years, 
and accompanied them in their travelsjorder to distinguish it from the old pro- 
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to the courts of most of the potentates of 
Europe. At the same time he visited 
most of the royal and public libraries, 
and inthe year 1608 took the degree of 
Doctor in Law, at Lintz, in Austria. In 
1610, he was invited to the professor- 
ship at Leyden, and not long after to that 
of the Greek language. In the following 
year, 1611, the magistrates of the United 
Provinces proved how high their opinion 
was of his abilities, by fixing on him to 
write the history of .his country. 
Mewrsius married in the year 1612. 
His wife, Anna Catherine Bilberbeccia, 
possessed many amiable qualities, and 
rendered his domestic life remarkably 
happy while he discharged the duties of 
his professorship with an assiduity equal 
to his abilities. At the same time the re- 
public of letters did not lose the advan- 
tages to be derived from hislabours ; for, 
during the fourteen years of his resi- 
dence at Leyden, the works which he 
published were more numerous than 
those which had been presented to the 
world by the whole body of professors 
from the original foundaticn of the univer- 
sity, in 1575. 
Meursius’s writings had now dissemi- 
nated his reputation in every part of 
Europe, nor had the fame of his diligence 
and tulents as a professor spread with 
less rapidity. In so high a rank, indeed, 
did he stand among his literary contem- 
poraries, that Christian 1V. King of 
Denmark, conferred on him the place of 
historiographer royal, and invited him’ to 
undertake the professorship of » history 
and politics, in the Accademy of ‘Sora, 
which was founded by King Frederic H. 
alihough the revival of its honours and 
dignities may be dated from this period, 
when it seemed to be again founded un- 
der the auspices of ChristianI¥V. Meur- 
sius and his family left Leyden in the 
year 1635. On his arrival at Sora, he 
was received with the most friendly to- 
kens of regard by his majesty and the 
Danish nobility, and more particularly 
by Chancellor Rosenkrantz, on whom he 
has bestowed very ample praises in one 
of his letters. 
In the year 1638, he had a violent at- 
tack of the stone, frem which disorder 
he had suffered severely before. In the 
following year, this disorder returned 
with redoabled violence, and brought on 
a consumption, which terminated his ex- 
istence, on the 20th day of September, 
1639. The death of Meursius was uni- 
versally lamented, and in particular by 
the King of Denmark, whe frequently 
during his illness publicly professed his 
regard for him, and expressed his hopes, 
that so valuabl@ a life might be lengthen- 
ed. So mild were the dispositions of 
Meursius, that in all his writings he con- 
stantly avoided literary disputes. He 
was sometimes unavoidably drawn into 
them, but constantly endeavoured to pre- 
mote a reconciliation, rather than widea 
any breach, by his replies to .the attacks 
of his adversaries. In his friendships 
was firm and affectionate. Of his domé¥- 
tic life, whatever is known has been ga- 
thered from his letters. The same éasy 


in every situation. In his family he was 
particularly fortunate. In*his son, to 
whom he gave his own name, “he seemed 
to behold his own youth renewed. The 
same application, the same eagerness in 


conduct of this promising Young man, 
died soon after he had recommended him- 


self to the notice of the learned world by 
his publications. P 


ter on the authors of those gla ad | _ —>[[[—_—_—_—S—X!! 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


—— 


——-—— Science hat sought. on @€ary w 
By sea and shore. each mutegnd ljving thing. 


_s 











ORIGIN OF MACHINE PRINTING. 
The cylindrical mode of printing, in 





tranquillity seems to have attended him ~ 


the pursuit of knowledge, marked- the . 


who did not long survive, his father, but ~ 
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literary world. He too k oui a patent for 
it in 1799, but never appears to have| 
carried it into practice. Mi. Konig, a 
Saxon printer, seqns next to have con- 
ceived it possible tu print by a steam en- 
gine ; but at first he expected obly to in- 
crease the speed of the common press. 
After having attempted in vain to interest 
the Continental printers, and get them to 
put bis scheraes perpen he went 
to England about 1804, and was for some 
time equally ansuccessfu! in his applica~ 
tion to several of the London printers ; 
but being at length introduced to the el- 
der Mr. Bensley, they made an arrange- 
ment together. After a short course of 
experiments on the making of a press 
having accelerated motion, and at the 
sate time rendering the work ef the man 
who inks the types unnecessary, Mr. 
Konig and Mr. Bensley, senior, were 
joined by Mr. G. Woodfall and Mr. R. 
Taylor, but Mr. Woodfall sovn retired 
from the partnership. The remaining) 
three individuals persevered in their de- 
sign, in spite of the tediousness and ex- 
pense unavoidable in the progress of any 
improvement in machinery, and which 
were the greater in this case from the 
parties being deficient in the practical 
knowledge of mechanics. It was at length 
found, that the intended improvements 
could not be brought to bear in the com- 
mon press ; and that a radical change in 
the mode of printing must be adopted. 
Printing with cylinders was then thought 
of, and after two or three years spent in 
experiments, a-small press was made, in 
which, instead of the printing being pro- 
duced by the impression of a flat furm on 
the paper, the sheet of paper was parted 
between a large roller and the usual flat 
form ; and the types were inked, not by 
round dabbing balls, but by means of 
skins stretched over smaller rollers, un- 
der which the form of types passed in its 
way to the roller. Such a promixs of suc- 
cess attended this mode of printing, that it 
was deemed practicable to construct a 
larger press on the same principle. The 
press being exhibited to Mr. Walters, the 
proprietor of ** The Times’? Newspaper, 
two similar presses, with such improve- 
ments as the deficiences of the old one 
suggested, were constructed, and ‘ The 
Times”’ of the 28th Nov. 1814, was the 
first publication printed in this manner, 
the rollers and forms being moved by a 
steam engine. These presses are indeed 
cumbrous, but they are strong, and so 
convenient that they are still in use, not- 
wishstandingthe several alterations which 
have been since made in machine print- 
ing. A machine was then made for 
Messrs. Bensley, in which the sheet of 
paper was placed in the feeder, and de- 
livered from the machine printed on 
both sides, notwithstanding the many 












°r 1,500 by the hour, and the double or 

perfecting machine 800 to 1000 in the 

same time. 
> 


CURIOSITIES FOR THE INGENIOUS. 


Strawberries.—The seeds of strawber- 
ries rise out of the pulp of the fruit, and 
appear themselves like strawberries when 
viewed by the microscope. The farina 
of the sun-flower seems composed of flat 
circular minute bodies, sharp pointed 
round the edges, the middle of them ap- 
pears transparent, and exhibits some re- 
semblance to the flower it proceeds from. 
The powder of the tulip is exactly shap- 
ed like the seeds of cucumbers and me- 
lons. The farina of the poppy appears 
like pearl-barley. That of the lily is a 
great deal like the tulip. The hairs of 
men are ‘ong tubular fibres through which 
the blood circulates. 

To Purify Fly-blown Meat.—It has 
been successfully proved, by many ex- 
periments, that meat entirely fly-blown, 
has been sufficiently purified to make 
good broth, and had not a disagreeable 
taste, by being previously put into a ves- 
sel containing a certain quantity of beer. 
The liquor will become tainted, and have 
a putrid smell. 


Phosphoric Light.—ltf a four or six- 
ounce phial, containing a few ounces of 
liquid phosphorus, be unstopped, in 
darkness, the vacuous space in the bot- 
tle emits a sufficient light for showing the 
hour of the night, by holding a pocket- 
watch near it. When the phial is again 
corked the light vanishes, but reappears 
instantly on opening it. In cold weather, 
it is necessary to warm the bottle in the 
hand before the stopper is removed : 
without this precaution it will not emit 
light. Liquid phosphorus may likewise 
be used for forming luminous writings, or 
drawings; it may be smeared en the 
face or hands, of any warm object, to 
render it luminous ; and this is in nowise 
hazardous. If rubbed on the face, tak- 
ing care to shut the eyes. the appearance 
is most hideously frightful ; all the parts 
appear to be covered with a luminous 
lambent flame, of a bluish-white colour, 
whilst the mouth and eyes are depicted 
as black spots. 


Fire-Eating.—A great number of 
mountebanks have attracted the attention 
of the public, by eating fire, &c. Themost 
celebrated of these, was Richardson. 
His secret, as related in the Journal des 
Scavans, consisted in a pure spirit of 








difficulties that always exist in keeping 
register, or, in other words, in causing 
the pages on one side to fall precisely on 
the back of those on the other side. 
There were also other improvements, 
and, in particular, the first attempt to 
change the strained skins used for inking 
the types into rollers covered with the poe 
ter’s bat, a composition of glue and trea- 
cle.—Several individuals attempted the 
construction of other printing presses, 
but generally failed in their projected im- 
provements. Messrs. Applegarth and 
Cowper constructed an excellent press, 
which was execated by Mr. Dryden, a 
very clever engineer, who managed the 
concerns of Mr. Lloyd. These gentle- 
men were desired to apply their inking 
apparatus to Messrs. Bensley’s machine, 
which simplified it so much, that no less 
than 40 wheels were discarded at once. 
This press was pagstly destroyed by fire 
in 1819; since which another press has 





sulphur being rubbed on the parts that 





were to touch the fire, which burning 
and cauterizing the epidermis, enabled 
the skin to resist the fire. Even by 
washing the hands in the juice of onions, 
a shovel may be borne on them while it 
melts lead. 


LITERATURE. 


If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: if they are just, whatever can be said against 
them, does not defeat them. The critics never yet burt 
a good work. Manavuis D’Axoens. 








CHINESE LITERATURE. 


Extract of a letter from St. Peters- 
burgh, dated December 12, 1823.—None 
of the European powers have more re- 
gular or more uninterrupted relations 
with Chinathan Russia. These relations 
have subsisted on the same footing since. 
1728, or since the conclusion of the first! 
commercial treaty between the two em- 
pires. By this treaty the Russian govern- 
ment has the right of maintaining, at Pe- 
kin, a hotel, two churches, an archman- 
drite, with four ecclesiastics, and as many 
young men destined to acquire the Chi- 
aese and Manchou languages, for the pur- 
pose of serving, on their return, as in- 
terpreters on the frontier, or in the offices 








been erected by them. Many other ma- 
chine presses have since beer erected 


of the minister for foreign affairs. By 
the stipulations of the original treaty, all 


by different individuals, those whichj/these persons should reside at Pekin only 
print op one side ouly, delivering 1,500liten years, but, generally, the ecclesiasti- 










cal suite, and the puprls of » Ter 
main thirteen years. Till lately, little 
attention was paid to the kind of persoi.s 
selected for the Chinese mission. - They 
were frequently individuals of mean 
talents dnd limited education. A few on- 
ly of the Russian interpreters, brought 
up in China, have hitherto rendered real 
services to their country and to literature, 
such as Leontiev and Viadikine. Of the 
last mission, which has just returned, | 
roust speak differently :—The Archman- 
drite Hyacinthe, who was at the head of 
it, carried «o Pekin more natural talents 
than any of his predecessors, and has 
gained higher claims to distinction by his 
indefatigable study of the Chinese, and 
his extensive knowledge of other lan- 
guages of the interier of Asia. Thirteen 
years spent in the capital of China, and 
employed in stubborn literary labours, 
have enabled him to accomplish works 
which will surprise those best acquainted] 
with the Chinese language, literature, 
and history. I shall merely enumerate 
a few of those works, which would ap- 
pear from their number and importance 
to be rather the united transactions of a 
learned society than the productions of a 
single individual. The chief of thems 
a History of China from the year 2357 
before Christ, to the year 1633 of our 
era, which is comprised in nine folio vo- 
lumes. Another is a geographical and 
statistical description of the Chinese em- 
pire, accompanied with an extensive map 
in the five principal dialects spoken in 
China. The next in importance is a 
translation of the works of Confucius into 
Russian, with an ample commentary and 
learned notes. Besides these, he has 
composed a dictionary of the Chinese 
and Russian languages, in two volumes ; 
four works on the geography and history 
of Thibet and Little Bucharia ; a history 
of the Mongolian tribes ; and a (ranslation 
of the Code of laws given by the China 
government to the Mongolian hordes un- 
der its dominion ; a detailed description 
of the city of Pekin, and an account of 
the Hydraulic works executed on the 
banks of the yellow river and the great 
canal of China. In addition to these la- 
bours, the Archmandrite Hyaciuthe has 
enriched the literature of bis country 
with several treatises on the manners, the 
customs, the arts, and the sciences of the 
Chinese. It is said by his friends, that 
this learned person possessess extensive 
literary treasures, of which his present 
position is little calculated to forward the 
publication. Whether from the freedom 
of his political opinions, or from the want 
of that legitimate superstition which is 
now so much in demand in the Russian 
church, he has been ordered to leave 
the capital, and to reside in a convent 
near Archangel. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


—~—_ 


NEW SERIES © 


THE MINERVA. 


A wish having been frequently expressed by 
our Subscribers, that we should alter the form 
of our journal from quarto to octavo, being a 
more convenient size, we have resolved to 
meet their views on the 10th of April igst. the 
day on which the Ist number of Vol. III. 
makes its appearance. A NEw sERtEs of the 





Mixerva will then commence, and continue 
to be published in strict conformity with our 
original plan of arrangement. Each number 
will contain 16 pages. octavo, making two 
handsome volumes in the year, for which title 
pages and tables of contents will be prepared. 
The paper will be of « superior quality, and 
the work printed on a new and handsome 
type. 

As the Miverva is intended for the library, 
a limited number of copies will be printed, 











so that no subscription can im future be receiv- 















ed period than a year; and this early 
notice is given that our present patrons, and 
those intending to become so, may regulate 
themselves accordingly. It may aiso be stat- 
ed, that arrears are expected to be discharged 
before the close of the present volume, and 
the original temns of payment, in advance, 
complied with by all who wish to be continued 
on our list of Subscribers, As there will be no 
agents in the country for the Minerva after 
the close of the present volume, subscribers 
are requested to make remittance (post paid,) 
to the publishers, Bliss and White, New-York. 


oo 


Hitherto the attention of the junior Editor 
of this paper has been confined exclusively to 
one department, that headed ‘ Lite;ature.” 
For the future the management of the “ Po- 
etical” department will be under his special 
control; and whenever his time and other 
avocations will admit, he will as in thie past 
year, also give his occasional assistance to that 
portion of this journal which is headed ‘ Lite- 
rature.” 







— Pe 
No. 1, Vol.I. of New Series of the MinERv« 
will contain the following articles: 
Porutar TaLEes.—TZhe Fire Eater. 
THe TRaAvVELLER.—Habits and Cusioms of 
the Persians. No.1. 


THe Drama.—-New-York Theutre.—-Mr. 
Booth. 

BioGRAPHY.—Memoirs of Francis Garden 
Esq. (Lord Gardenstone.) 


ARTS AND ScigncEs.—On Artificial Feun- 
tains obtained by Boring the Earth. Chemical, 
Mineralogical, and Geological science, as appli- 
cable to the useful arts, and in accordance with 
the present state of those sciences: No.1. Curi- 
osities for the Ingenious. Scientific Notices from 
Foreign Journals. 

LiferaTurE.—Review Commendatory of a 
rhythmical Biography. : 
CoRRESPONDENCE.—Physidgnomy. 
MISCELLANEOUS,—The Rats in the Cellar. 
Portay.—To the Rainbow ; by “J. R. Suter- 
miester.” On a plant which aftermuch care had 
withered; by “Helen ;” with other pieces. 
GLEANER, REcorD, Enigmas, CHRoNo- 
LOGY. 
—_—————— 
THE RECORD. 


——— A thing of Shreds anc Patches. 














Painted Carpets, bearing a strong resem- 
blance to the richest Brussels carpets, are now 
manufactured in Boston. 


An American gentleman in England, has 
presented the Boston Atheneus with a hzif 
length likeness of the late venerable President 
West, painted by Leslie, from an original por- 
trait by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and a bust of 
the Apollo of Belvidere, in marble, done ia 
Italy. ; 


The famous John Cleves Symmes was late- 
ly lecturing on his favourite theory in Cincin- 
nati, and intends soon to visit Philadelphia for 
the same purpose. 

The plan of paving, suggested by Mr. 
McAdams of London, by taking up the pave- 
ment and converting the streets into a brokea 


stone road, is about to be adopted in Boston. 


It is stated in a Charleston paper that in the 
poor-house yard of that “city, a committee of 
the corporation is employed in boring the earth 
in search of a source of good water. 


—~<__— 
MARRIED, 


Mr. Isaac Osborn to Miss Anne Eliza Van 
Kleck. 

Mr. Francis lisley, jun. to Miss Eleanor Eliza 
Henderson. 

Mr. Isaac L. Brandry to Miss Lavinia Moses. 
Mr. James Wood, jun. to Miss Effee Wiite- 
field. : 


DIED, 


Mr. Patrick Loughan, aged 42 years. 
Amasa Jackson, Esq. aged 59 years. 
Danie] Ludlow, Esq. 

Miss Sarah Wright. 

ry Mrs. Nancy Keating, aged 26 years. 
| Mrs. Bridget Kelly, aged 30 venrs. 
Mrs. Sophia Bettinger, aged 7% vears. 
Mrs. An» Jenkins, aged 29 years, 
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POETRY. 


**itistbe gift of POETRY to hallow every pinee io 
which it moves; to breathe round ature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rese, and to shed over 
it 4 ‘iat more magteadthan the blush of morning." 


Ra NT ER 
“Aen A 
* Por the Miderva. 





To a beautiful and accomplished, but fickle you 
lady, on her birth day. Seki young 
BY D. HENDERSON, 


The Muses and “races an offering prepared 
To Minerva and Venus—Goddesses ; 

To make one enchanting, the Graces bad «hared 
With a sweet little fair one their dresses. 


With ev'ry fine feature her face they endowed; 
And they stole from the rose its complexion, 

To bieud, with the whiteness the lily bestowed, 
On the cheek, in the softest connexion. 


A chaste-moulded forehead so smooth and so fair 
Tne deep vut-brown ringlets adorning ; 

And eyebrows o’erarching the soft |:iue uy es there, 
Form'd beauties as bright as May morning. 


The plump balmy lips like the rose bathed in dew, 
Betrayed the delightful carnation; 

And fgeth of pure whiteness were seen shining through 
To join in the perfect creation. 


A figure as pleasing as harmony's own 
To this sweetest fair one was given, 

On whom oature’s charms so sbuvdantly sbone, 
She seem'd as an angel of heaven. 


The Muses admired—and cordially joined, 
To give to the beautiful creature, 

A sensible, brilliant, aad fine-polished mind, 
To heighten the magic of feature. 


Her pure native wit flowing free like the stream, 
They tinged with a slight poignancy ; 

And elegance threw o'er the bright-shiaing beam 
Of a rich and exuberant fancy. 


An imagination thet genius displayed, 
They dress’d in a novel attire; 

And lavish of gifting, they also conveyed 
A playfulness to ber satire. 


The rich tone of her voice enraptured the ear, 
The power of its sweetness displaying, 

lo melody’s numbers with cadences clesr 
The magic of. mysic conveying. 


The offering thus finished and rendered complete, 
Was presented unto the Goddesses; 

Venus smiling adored—a ‘laughter did greet, 
And embraced her io loviug caresses. 


Minerva delighted—benignantly gazed, 
Such beauty and genius admired; 

And grasping ber hand with her bead gently raised, 
Thus spake the wise Goddess inspired: — 


“ The Graces, my child, gave you charms most refined, 
And the muses have lent their assistance, 

And formed you a brilliant yet delicate mind, 
‘Too powerful for mortal resistance. 


_ 


Vet ob, fatal loss ! there's a virtue forgot, 
Else what an harmonious ennnexion ! 

A firm resolution, I find you have not, 
Ora constancy in your affection. 


Your beauty without it may dazzle its day, 
Attracting the gay and the giddy ; 

But true love and esteem can ne'er light the way 
While the miad aud the hear; is unsteady.” 


~—_ 


ON A PARCEL OF OLD LETTERS. 
Thoughts that breathe and words that bura —Gaar. 
Thou eloquently silent heap ! 
Whose treasur'd folds the records keep 
Of early frieudship's feelings pure, 
In voiceless secrecy secure ; 
Within whore valued pages rest 
Phe glow of youth’s expanded breast — 
How, with each glance on thee | cast, 
Saddens my spirit o’er the past. 


What feelings wild and undefi'd 

Came rushing o'er my eager mind— 

What chilling fears of present ill — 

What hopes of future rapture thnll— 

What doubts—what fancies strange, awoke, 
Ere each intrusted s¢4l was broke !— 

What glances of impatience scann'd 

The traces of each well-known hand ! 


Within this little space comprest, 
What traits of passion lie confest! 
What varied feelings here betray 
Their goo! or ills prevailing sway— 
Tie aim and bent of heart and mind, 
The disposition’s varied kind, 

Are here alike to truth display’d, 

By generous confidence portray’d, 


Here mirth and humour jointly shine 
ln man; * Caughter-waking line, 

And ceaseless points of wit attest 
How well the writer lov'é his jest : 


THE MINERVA 


Here grief depicts death’s awful pow’r, 


And paints a friend’s departing hour, 
Or absence from an object dear— 
Each sentence blotted with a tear! 


Oh, volume to remembrance dear; .~+ 
Still shall my heart thy worth revege ; 
Oft shall thy pages meet my gaze, 

As relics of departed days-— 

Memorials of pleasures o’er, 

And friends—whom I may greet no more: 
Still as the tablets of the past, 

Be cherished, hoarded, to the last. 


E’en when the tide of years is gone, 

And life’s protracted taper done : 

Ere wasting flame, or damp decay, 

Thy traces fair have sw-pt away— 
Some eye may view, some heart deplore, 
Such friends and ‘riendship are no more, 
And they who wrote and he who read, 
For ever with the silent dead ! 


i 
WOMAN. 


Once on a time, to forests wild, 
Remote from public view, 

An aged sire his fav’rite child 
In infancy withdrew. 


That, peaceful and secluded there, 
Amid the silent grove, 

The boy might shun each female snare, 
And never learn to love. 


But soon as years had roll’d away, 
And fancy’s power began, 
Impatient of paternal sway, 
He sought the haunts of man. 


The Youth beheld the varying scene, 
In joy and wonder lost; 

But woman’s soft attractive mien 
Beguil'd his eye the most. 


“ What beauteous form is this,” he cried, 
*¢ That looks so heav’nly sweet ?” 

‘* A bird, my son,” the sire replied, 
* Unknown in our retreat.” 


© Oh! would it,” said the youth, “but flee 
To our sequester’d cell ; 

And there in solitude with me 
‘For evermore would dwell! 


Together through the woods we'd stray, 

And build the self same nest ; 
[I'd woo it all the live-long day. 

And clasp it to my breast !” 

> 
ISMAEL AND NEIDINA. 

O’er trackless deserts, rocking in his ire 
Each blood-stained altar and each fane of fire, 
Sirocco pours, with pestilential breath, 
His scorching whirlwinds and his gales of death. 
Alas! what dire misfortunes press around 
The trave!lers now tread Arabian ground ! 
Long journeying haply from Assyrian land 
To Mecca's holy fane, throughwastes of sand; 
With fainting frame and melancholy eye, 
That droop bencath the fierce unpitying sky, 
Parch’d by increasing thirst and hopeless toil, 
They slowly track and scan the barren soil. 
Uprais'é from billowy bed and moving plain, 
As if the ocean had enlarg’d her reign; 
First the long column, with prognostic dire, 
Of sand, rolls on, illuméd with sparkling fire. 
Near and more near the dreadful giant draws, 

nd bids Death open wide hig fearful jaws; 
Earth heaves—the caravan is buried deep; 
The came] drivers cease their songs, and weep. 
Short is the strife—the struggle vain 
Where such triumphant conquerors reign. 





Like lily on the desert heath, 

The lov'd Neidina sinks to death, 
Where not a blossom springs to shed 
Its votive incense o’er the dead ; 

But these dim clouds and louring skies 
Were but the gates of Paradise, 

That opened to thy gaze, loved fair, 
Th’ unfading joys that centre there— 
To thee, the angel of the good, 

With smiles of pure beatitude, 

The welcome gave from worlds like this 
To scenes of never-dying bliss. 


The train have fled—the victor train 
That late in triumph scour’d the plain, 





Or sleeps at length the gory band 
Beneath the mountain heaps of sand. 











The lov'd, the lone, the brave Ismael, 
With maddening pulse and visage pale, 
Alone defies the dread Simoom, ? 
And claims Neidina from the tomb— “ § 
“ Dread tyrant of the burning zone, 

Who rid’st supreme on Azreel’s throne, 
Though thus life’s blossom thou mayst;zblight, - 
Thou shalt not hide her from my sight.” 


Where once the palm-tree strove to spread 
A shelter for the traveller’s head, 

His hands with frantic toil inhume 

The relics of Neidina’s bloom; 

There fondly strives the youth to trace 
Each feature of her lovely face ; 

There dwells on every look and smile 
That charm’d his captive heart erewhile ; 
Each pitying glance reviews with joy, 
She gave the helpless Arab boy, 

And every bliss and every pain 

That memory loves to entertain; 

Till with fresh vigour to destroy 

The ravager of life and jey 

Comes awful forth, and lays Ismael 
Beside Neidina’s ashes pale, 

Mute as those lips, whose odorous breath 
Gave fragrance to the caves of death. 


There slumber in one lonely grave 

The young, the beautiful, and brave ; 

No sculptur’d stone—no palm-tree’s shade 
Point where the hapless pair are laid ; 
The traveller's bones that whiten there 
Alone the dreary spot declare! 


—— 


Gypigrams. 
—_- 

Jealousy reasoned with. 
Lovely shines thy wedded fair,; 
Gentle as the yielding air ; 
Cheering as the solar beam, 
Soothing as the fountain streain. 

Why then, jealous husband, rail? . 


All may breathe the ambient gale, 

Bask in Heaven’s diffusive ray, 

Drink the streams that pass away. 

All may share unless’ning joy ; 

Why then jealous, peevish boy ? 

—~— 
The lame Captain. 

Sir Prim, a doughty man of war, 
Who likes to see the foe from far, 
Once, being in a lonely place, 
Show’d signs of fear in limbs and face: 
His friend, perceiving him look pale, 
Cries, Captain!—What! does courage fail! 
The hero stiffly does deny 
The charge, and makes this bold reply : 
I dread not man, nor sword, nor gun, 
But, z ! I’m lame, and cannot run. 





————— eee 


ENIGMAS, 





** And justly the wise man ‘hus preach’dto us all, 
Despise not the value of tbingsthat aresmall.”’ 











Answers to Pussies in our last. 
Puzzi.e 1.—Nothing. 
PuzzLE 1! —Questions and Commands, 
NEW PUZZLES. 
1. 

Five senses are known to pertain 

To that singular being call’d man; 
And by losing of one, it is plain 

My first would appear in their clan. 


My second’s that wonderful creature, 
With merely a letter combining ; 
My third, to adhere to good metre, 
Is a colour that’s frequent in lining. 


My whole is a favourite game, 
Which both masters and misses now play ; 
But should one of the number prove lame 
I'd have them keep out of the way. 


F Il. 

My first is an animal’s name ; 
Again, ’tis expressive of spite,” 

Or a temper that’s tinctur’d with blame, 
Either pettish, or gloomy as night. 


My second a serpent resembies, 

And yet may be fowhd in the sky ; 
Roand my whole when a party assembles 
Both mirth and good-humour are nigh, 


p-* ** Americans und 


(No. 52, Vor. Ii. 





A COMPLETE AMERICAN 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


cnrie 


1813 The Ottoway, Chippeway, Pottewattemie, 
Miami, and Kicka nations of Indiaas, 
desert the British standard, and sue for 
peace, October 4. - 

——— A party of British under major Powell, at- 
tacked at Massisquoi, by colonel Clark of 


the whole of the British. £101 men) made 
risoners, October 12. y 
—— Skirmish at+a Fouche on the’ Chateagay 
river (L. Cx,) between the advances of the 
general Hampton and the 
eorge Prevost, Octo- 


i the Vermont militm, With 102 riflemen, and 


British under 
,° ber 26. 
—— The Geofgia and Tennessee militia reta tate 
on the Indians the massacre at Mims’ Fest, 
by attacking the Tallusatche towns, killing 
186 warriors, and making 84. wemen and 
children prisoners. The Americans had & 
killed and 51 wounded, November, 3. 

—— Battie of Talledoga, in which general Jack- 
son with 2000 T, ssee volunteers, attacks 

* the Creek Indians, and defeats them with a 

loss of 300 warriors. American loss 15 
killed and 80 wounded, Nov. 9. 

—— The American army under general Wilkin- 

son annoyed in their march to Lower Ca- 

nada, attacked with a detachment of 1600 

men, commanded by general Boyd, the 

‘British force, at Chryslar’s Farm, near Wil- 

liamsburg, and compel them to retire. The 

Americans had 102 killed and 237 wounded 

Sectating geueral Covington morally.) 

e British 22 killed, 131 wounded and 12 

prisoners, Nov. 11. 

~——— Violent gale at Halifax, N. S. in which al- 

most every vessel in the harbour was driven 

On shore or otherwise injured, and many 

of the crews perished, Nov. 12. 

—— The American army under general Wilkin- 

son, retire from the Canadian side of the 

St. Lawrence, and encamp at the French 

Mills, Nov. 13. 

—— A division ofthe Tennessee volunteer militia 

under brigadier general White, destroy the 

Creek towns of Little Oakfuskec, Genalga, 

and Hiltlibe, after an action in which the 

Americans ha? not a man killed or wound- 

ed, and the Indians had. 60 killed and 256 

made prisoners, Noy. 18. 

—— Captain Porter of the U. S. navy, takes 

formal possession of the island of Novake- 

vah, Nov. 49. 

—— 950 Georgia militia with 350 friendly In 

dians, led by brigadier general Floyd, at- 

tack 1500 hostile Creeks at the towys of 

Autosse and Tallassee, kill 200, including 

the kings of the two tribes, and burn both 

the towns, containing together about 400 

houses. The Americans had 11 killed and 

54 wounded, Nov. 29. ? 

—— The public stores at Cumberland Head, on 

Lake Champlain, burnt by the British, De- 

cember 2, 

—— The New-York militia under general 

McClure, baviug spiked the cannon and re- 

moved the public stores, abandon Fort 

George, and fire the town of New-Ark, De- 

cember 10. 

—— A general embargo laid by act of Congress, 

December 17. 

—— 1500 British and Indians surprise’ Fort Ni- 

agara, put the garrison (250 men) to the 

sword, massacre the women and children 
in the neighbourhood, and burn the villages 
of Lewistown, Youngstown, Manchester 

and Tuscarora, December 19. 

—— The British land 2000 men at Black Rock, 

which after a gallant resistance by a few 

militia, oo burn, together with the neigh- 

bouring village of Buffalo, December 30. 

—— H.B.M. schooner Bramble, arrives at An- 

napolis with dispatches from the British 

government, declining the mediation of Kus- © 

sia, December 30. 

—— Trial of general Hull, commenced at Al- 
bany, January 3. 

—— The bramble sails for England, January 11. 

— General Claizborne defeats the ludians at 
Ecchenachaca (holly ground) and burns 
their town, January 23. 

—— The Indians attack general Floyd in his 
encapment 48 miles west of Chatahouchee, 
and are repulsed with great loss. The 
Americans had 22 killed and 157 wounded, | 
January 27. ' 

—— Falmouth (Mass.) bombarded by the Bri- 
tish frigate Nimrod, with trifling injury, 
January 28. 

—— The United States schooner Alligator, at- 

tacked by 6 British barges, after an action 

of 30 minutes, obliges them to retire, Janu- 

ary 29. 

—— The United States schooner Ferret, wreck- 

ed onthe north breakers, off Stone Inlet 

(N. C.,) February 2. 
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